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Constructive 
Collective Bargaining 


HE time seems to have arrived 

when thought might well be 

given to the idea of construc- 
tive collective bargaining, with or- 
ganized employees, something to take 
the place of the older concept of col- 
lective cooperation of representation 
days. 

While union management coopera- 
tion has had a rather checkered his- 
tory in this country, and has not been 
very widely adopted, yet some means 
should now be developed by which 
the emphasis in dealing with em- 
ployees is diverted from the present 
set-up, wherein men and manage- 
ment haggle over wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

The reasons for this are three fold. 


Rules and Customs Multiply 


First, according to the researches of 
social psychologists such as White- 
head, and the anthropologists, it is 


The Pattern of Collective Bargaining 
With New Unions Must Not be AI- 
lowed to Set in the Sterile Fighting 
Mold of Dealings with the Older Unions. 


A ResEARCH REPORT 


found that, when the life of an 
organized group is limited to a few 
purposes which tend to concentrate 
in the hands of the leaders, there 
tends to develop a multiplicity of 
rules, regulations and ceremonies. 
Whitehead also points out that under 
modern industrial conditions there is 
a poverty of social satisfactions in 
factories, and that this has also a 
tendency to result in the filling of 
this gap, by an increase in the number 
of customs and rules. 

What this means is that as union- 
ization develops, under modern con- 
ditions, it is likely to lead to having 
everything in the work situation 
covered by rules of procedure, and 
customs, not because it is sensible 
or unsensible for unions to develop 
that way, but because that is the 
natural thing that happens in or- 
ganizations which are left to develop. 

There is no use managers railing 
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against the absurdity of it all, and 
blaming union agents and leaders as 
unreasonable. The matter is inevit- 
able, unless definite steps are taken 
to enrich the life of these organiza- 
tions and of their members, with 
meaningful aims and activities. 


Minor Details Covered 


Anyone who has had experience 
with unions after they have been in 
existence in a company for ten years, 
even where relations are most har- 
monious, knows that he is faced 
with a huge complexity of rules and 
regulations covering every minor de- 
tail. The job of getting anything 
done, or of making even the normal 
adjustments in work schedules, called 
for by day to day operations, is 
hampered at every turn by these 
rules. And the job of making any 
substantial change of the technolog- 
ical sort is a major operation, calling 
for elaborate negotiations, and often 
resulting in needless concessions, and 
if these are refused 
strikes. 

Again we emphasize that these are 
not deliberately developed by union 
leaders for the purpose of making 
themselves important, but are the 
normal developments of organiza- 
tions. But even if the personnel man 
rejects the theory, and wants to 
think in pragmatic terms, of union 
agents who just want to build up 
their own jobs he will find it advis- 
able to do something to offset the 
tendency. He surely cannot regard 
these developments as inevitable, and 
lie down on the job of doing some- 
thing about it. 


resulting in~ 


Quote Nyman and Smith 


We quote an excellent description 
of what happened in a company that 
did not watch this tendency, from 
Nyman and Smith's Union Manage- 
ment Cooperation in the ‘‘Stretch Out’ 
“Gradually the Union succeeded in 
building up a complicated network 
of rulings giving it ever wider con- 
trol over working conditions, meth- 
ods of wage payment, employment 
classifications, seniority privileges, 
changes of status and discipline.”’ 

‘“Where the management had for- 
merly had a free hand in arranging 
transfers, transfers of workers from 
one department to another, and even 
from one job to another, now had to 
be made in accordance with com- 
plicated union rulings. Where it 


had formerly been possible to make 


adjustments in piece rates or job 
assignments promptly, such changes 
could now be put into effect only after 
annoying delays for tests, after a long 
time had been allowed to give the 
workers an opportunity to raise ob- 
jections or demand revisions, and 
after the formality of written 
notices.’ 

Observe how all this apparent an- 
noyance to management enriches the 
social lives of the employees, thereby 
doing what it really is set up to do. 


Molly in the Spot Light 

Molly is a loom-fixer or has some 
other humble job in the plant. She 
is perhaps the member of a large 
family to whose support she con- 
tributes out of her $10 a week. 
She has no money for permanent 
waves or pretty dresses, and so not 





many boy friends. She is perhaps 
able to go to the movies once a week, 
to see in the lives of other girls 
things that happen that put them in 
the spot light. Her work, apart 
from her interest in what happens to 
other girls, because of the union 
rules and regulations, is dull and 
empty. 

Then management decides to make 
some change in her job. If there 
were no rules and regulations the 
job would just be changed, and 
nothing else would happen to Molly. 
But with the rules it is different. 
The change in her job immediately 
focusses the attention of the other 
workers on Molly and her case. 
Her job is discussed, its relation to 
other jobs, who she works with, 
what happens to the material she 
works on before it comes to her, and 
after it leaves her hands. The union 
agent, who perhaps has never spoken 
to her before, comes around to talk 
to her to see if a rule is going to be 
broken, the superintendent perhaps 
comes round, and so while all the 
business of making the change in 
Molly’s job is going on, a whole 
social drama is being enacted, with 
Molly enjoying her position in the 
center of the stage, and the other 
workers enjoying it as an audience. 

It all has nothing to do with logic 
or production, or the rights or wrongs 
of the case. It is intensely annoying 


to management that wants to get on 
with the job of making goods. But 
it is a social phenomenon arising out 
from the uneradicable urge of human 
beings, to fill their lives with matters 
of interest in a social setting, and the 
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fact that work situations in modern 
industry have been robbed of such 
matters of interest, and so _ the 
workers more or less unconsciously 
enact little playlets to fill the need. 


Worker's Needs Satisfied 


These things have almost always 
gone on, where jobs and the work 
situations have not provided social 
satisfactions. Unions and _ union 
rules serve to provide a richer oppor- 
tunity, and a wider participation for 
workers. 

The job then for personnel men to 
do is to develop ways and means by 
which employees’ lives are enriched 
in social content, and in which the 
social exercises of employees have 
real meaning, and contribute to the 
productive process, rather than hin- 
der it. This is a man size job. 

We are afraid that at the present 
time, personnel men and production 
men are really doing the opposite, 
and actually providing workers with 
the opportunities for their little social 
playlets. Three examples may be 
cited. 

At one of the industrial relations 
conferences recently we stood as an 
interested member of a group, and 
listened for an hour while an indus- 
trial relations man expounded at 
length upon the utter foolishness 
of the union. It appeared that the 
union objected to the timing of a 
particular job, and he in order to get 
the matter settled suggested to the 
union that a professor of management 
from a nearby college, study the job, 
and time it in the presence of manage- 
ment and union delegates, the pro- 

















fessor to be jointly agreed upon, and 
jointly paid. 

It appeared that the whole process 
of agreeing, disagreeing, and arriving 


at a compromise, which resulted in 


the worker getting a 2 cent raise, 
and netted the college professor 
$1500, took about three months. 

To the personnel man the whole 
thing was just an example of utter 
foolishness on the part of the workers 
and the union, which slowed up 
productive change, and gave him a 
lot of headaches. 


Drama for Workers 


But he was the fellow that started 
the business. And what a wealth 
of drama he provided for the workers, 
meetings with the union delegates, 
important officials walking around 
in the department, plenty to talk 
about in lunch hour and over a glass 
of beer, a real live college professor 
and a lot of other men standing 
around while selected workers did 
their stuff, judgments as to whether 
Joe, who was timed was better than 
Mike, who was an average worker, 
and a retake of the whole procedure. 

That is the sort of solution of 
personnel problems that is being 
devised by personnel men all over 
the country to-day, and they go 
about in conventions boasting about 
them. Yet actually what they are 
doing is encouraging the develop- 
ment of meaningless customs and 
procedures that are going to plague 
them till the end of time. From the 
employee point of view, they are 
providing meaningless but socially 
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satisfying dramas that will become 
an integral part of the industrial 
process, instead of something that 
would be more satisfying, because it 
would be real and aid in production. 

And from the point of view of the 
union agent they are making him 
more essential to the workers, but 
forcing the pattern of his activities 
into participation in these burlesques, 
rather than in the direction of true 
cooperative leadership. 


Two Other Bright Ideas 


Two other examples were picked 
up at conferences, where they were 
boasted of as clever moves. In one 
case a jurisdictional dispute between 
the boilermakers union and the struc- 
tural steel workers union was solved 
by having the rival unions enter into 
a competition, it being agreed that 
the union that could do the job best 
as it claimed, had to do the job at 
least labor cost, and whichever union 
won would get the job. Observe 
the drama possibilities in this, what 
a swell precedent it makes for solving 
other jurisdictional problems, how 
much it is going to slow down pro- 
duction changes in the future, and 
the number of headaches the clever 
personnel man who proposed it is 
letting his employers in for. 

Even simple little schemes, such 
as requiring that all grievances be 
sent in in writing, before manage- 
ment will recognize them, are all 
part of the same business of setting 
the stage for little playlets, in which 
everybody has to go through certain 
motions in order to do anything. 
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Rules, regulations and customs are 
all necessary to the conduct of or- 
ganizations, and organizational re- 
lationships. But they need not be 
so damn silly as the crop that per- 
sonnel men are now inventing, in 
their ignorance of social psychology 
and other sciences basic to their work. 


Effect on Quality 


The second major reason why it is 
necessary that the relationship of 
management and organized workers 
be placed on a cooperative, rather 
than a fighting basis is the effect 
of the latter upon quality of products. 
This is particularly important with 
the new industrial unions that are 
being formed. 

The AFL is controlled by crafts- 
men, and most of the members are 
craftsmen, who having gone through 
the discipline of apprenticeship have 
developed a tradition of pride in 
good workmanship. In all the Fed- 
eration’s history and negotiations it 
has maintained this point of view, 
and fought for conditions which 
would enable its members to do 
their work properly. 

But most of the members of the 
industrial unions have had no such 
discipline, background or training. 
There is therefore with them no 
such safeguard against poor work- 
manship. 

There is no intent here to suggest 
that these new unions do or would 
ever encourage in their members im- 
proper or slovenly workmanship. 
But it is a known psychological fact 
that when a person does not like 
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another, or when a worker's attitude 
toward his employer is unfriendly, 
unconsciously he makes mistakes, 
overlooks things that he should 
observe, and that generally, no matter 
how hard he tries, he cannot avoid 
doing an inferior job. 


Craft Unions Different 


The craftsman has a self-discipline 
and a tradition, which are also 
largely unconscious, but which off- 
sets the other tendency to poor work, 
when relations are unfriendly. But 
the non-craftsman has no such psy- 
chological stabilizer, but tends gen- 
erally to work under the discipline 
of an external authority, such as a 
foreman. 

And when relations are strained 
between workers and management 
that is the time when it is most 
difficult to enforce external discipline, 
so work suffers. 

To proceed from the theoretical 
to the practical, the following illus- 
tration which is partly conjectural, 
but is of tremendous importance to 
those concerned, will be given. 


Auto Illustration 


It is well known that the relations 
between many automobile manufac- 
turers and their workers have been 
very strained during the past few 
years. 

Last year an automobile being 
driven around the country developed 
faults at. different points, and at 
different times, such matters as front 
wheels out of alignment, bearing in 
front wheel faulty, and having been 
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jammed in crookedly, water pump 
giving trouble, etc. 

Casual inquiry of garage mechanics 
as to causes of these failures, which 
seemed rather unaccountable on the 
basis of wear and tear, brought the 
surprising response that the car prob- 
ably left the factory with the faults 
in it. In other words these mechan- 
ics said that faulty assembly work 
was responsible for the faults in this 
automobile, and that this was by no 
means an infrequent occurrence in 
the cars that now came in to them for 
servicing. 

It is quite possible that these me- 
chanics were men who had a grouse 
against the manufacturer, or against 
their immediate employers, but their 
general attitude did not give that 


impression, and they were found in: 


widely separated states. 

It is only a conjecture that these 
faults and their explanation, by sup- 
posedly competent garage mechanics, 
has any connection with contempo- 
rary labor relations in the automo- 
bileindustry. But if it happens to be 
true it is going to be pretty serious 
for that industry. And the industry 
or its personnel men would do well 
to look into the matter very 
thoroughly. 

A competent observer, after a visit 
of inspection through the assembly 
department of an automobile body 
plant, has recounted that he was not 
so much impressed by the repetitive 
nature of the workers jobs, or by the 
marvels of engineering ingenuity, 
as by the inspection sections of the 
line. 
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On the Assembly Line 


To him what appeared to be hap- 
pening was that a group of workers 
would complete one part of the body 
assembly, and that the partially 
completed body would then pass 
along to a group of inspectors to 
check on the work of the preceding 
group. This is obviously sound man- 
ufacturing practice. But the thing 
that struck him as noteworthy was 
that, either as part of the inspector 
group, or next in line to them was a 
group almost as large as the original 
assembly group for that particular 
part of the job patching up deficien- 
cies in the work of the first group. 
In other words after the parts of the 
body were welded together by one 
group of workers, the body would 
pass to another group almost as 
large, who would patch up or other- 
wise correct faulty workmanship of 
the welding group. And soon down 
the line, in the various assembly 
operations. 

They are only matters of conjec- 
ture whether these patchings would 
be stronger than if the work had been 
done properly in the first place, 
whether deficiencies in the original 
workmanship are inevitable, whether 
they are due to speedup and insuffi- 
cient time being allowed for the job, 
whether such patchings have in- 
creased since labor relations became 
strained in the industry, and whether 
the second inspecting and patching 
groups are catching all the faults 
of workmanship in the preceding 
groups. 
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It is also a matter of conjecture 
whether these observations in the 
body assembly plant might be dupli- 
cated in the engine and chassis as- 
sembly departments, and account for 
the failures described above. 


Wide Implications 


These conjectures have serious im- 
plications, but can only be checked 
by real research having as its objects 
finding out the truth, and then not 
looking for offenders to punish—for 
there are none—only a system, but 
building a program of sound coop- 
erative industrial relations. 

This case has been selected for il- 
lustration not only because it was 
immediately available, but because 
it also illustrates the connection 
between labor relations and public 
relations, and because it shows how 
out of the first may come government 
interference. 


SENATE INVESTIGATION 


The automobile manufacturers 
have conducted research, and stressed 
in their advertisements the fact that 
street and highway safety is related 
to sound construction of automobile 
bodies and parts. Yet one has only to 
study the testimony given before the 
Senate Committee on interference 
with the rights of labor to realize that 
many automobile workers have been 
in such situations that they could not 
possibly give their best efforts to 
sound workmanship in building cars. 

In this connection, it is a matter 
for thought whether the recent find- 
ings of the New Jersey motor vehicle 
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inspections, as reported in the New 
York Times, that new automobiles 
had more defects than older ones, has 
any relation to the labor relations 
situations existing in the automobile 
industry at the time these cars were 
made. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that before very long a senatorial 
investigation will be made into the 
causes of the continued increase in 
automobile fatalities. At present all 
publicity is concentrated on the idea 
that drivers are at fault in most 
accidents, but a senate committee 
unfriendly to automobile companies, 
or prompted by the idea of improving 
the working conditions of automobile 
workers, might turn its attention to 
the methods of manufacture of auto- 
mobiles to see if everything is done 
to ensure the absence of defects 
leading to accidents. 

It would be well for the automo- 
bile manufacturers to have a clean 
bill of health in this respect. For if 
they do not public opinion will rise 
against them, and they are liable to 
find themselves subject to governmen- 
tal regulation of their wages and 
working conditions, and perhaps not 
be allowed to put a car out on the 
road, without the approval stamp of a 
government inspector. 


A Real Opportunity 


Here is a real opportunity for the 
industry which has done so much 
through its engineering and technical 
research to improve the standard of 
living of the American people, and 
to increase the conveniences of their 

















lives to do a real piece of industrial 
relations research for the develop- 
ment of constructive collective bar- 
gaining leading to their making sure 
that their workers are motivated to 
build sound and safe automobiles. 
While other industries are less 
vulnerable than the one just quoted, 
and there is little likelihood of 
senate investigations into  break- 
downs of refrigerators and electric 
irons, etc., or the quality of sheets 
and rubber boots, this problem of 
quality is important to all industries. 
Particularly in so far as a competitive 
condition continues in an industry, 
the company which finds a way to 
maintain quality without adding to 
cost, through sound industrial rela- 
tions is going to have the advantage. 


Unions Lower Profits 


Third and finally during the next 
few years the traditions of the new 
unions are going to be formed, and if 
they follow the example of the old, 
and solidify into fighting units of 
the stubborn sterile job protecting 
type such as the mine workers, 
construction workers and railroad 
brotherhoods, it will be very bad for 
the industries which are unionized, 
and for the country as a whole. 

Coal mining, the railroads and the 
construction industry are notorious 
for their sick condition. While 
many factors account for this condi- 
tion, and the unions may not be 
held solely responsible, it is a fact 
that these are the most strongly 
unionized industries in the country. 
There is furthermore statistical in- 
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formation to show that, in other 
industries the more unionization 
there is the less profitable is the 
industry. The findings of this second 
study do suggest that unionization 
has been a factor in producing the 
sickness of coal mining, railroads 
and construction. 

Assuming that the unions had no 
intention of bringing this about, but 
merely thought to protect their mem- 
bers this is all the more reason why 
management, which in large measure 
is held responsible for the develop- 
ment of the country, should see that 
the new unions do not through their 
well intentioned ignorance bring 
other industries of national impor- 
tance, to the same condition. And 
the way to avoid this is to set the 
pattern of their thinking in construc- 
tive rather than obstructive lines. 


Railway Job Protection 


The prime object of the railway 
unions has been the protection of the 
jobs of their members, and to get as 
much pay for them as possible. To 
this end they have set up elaborate 
working rules, and customs of sen- 
iority, etc. that hamper the transpor- 
tation of the country at every turn. 
They have set up a powerful lobby 
in Washington to back punitive and 
threatening railway legislation, and 
take part in the logrolling of Con- 
gress. Every step of the regulatory 
authority, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission must be in accordance 
with, or not interfere with this job 
protecting function of the railway 
unions. And an incredible amount 
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of the time of the railway companies’ 
executives must be diverted, from 
the development of the industry, 
to senseless consideration of and 
negotiations with the railway unions. 

And the result of it all is that rail- 
way payrolls have been declining 
for ten years. All this mountain of 
well-intentioned ignorant effort at 
job protection, against some assumed 
desire of carriers to engage in dirty 
tactics, in dealing with railway men 
has been utterly futile. 

We agree that it is necessary for a 
union to protect its members, and 
get them better wages and working 
conditions, but that is just what the 
railway unions have utterly failed 
to do. They have only messed up 
the country’s transportation. 


Lesson for Other Industries 


If other industries, which have now 
signed up with the new unions, want 
to avoid finding themselves in a 
similar position in ten years time, 
they should now start to work to 
develop a cooperative program with 
these unions which has real purpose 
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If they do so, they 
will not only divert the energies of 
union officials from their ineffective 
attempts at job protection, but will 
derive some benefit from the con- 
structive possibilities in the brains of 
the four million new workers who 


and meaning. 


are in the unions. No dependence 
can be placed on unions to initiate 
this new viewpoint. 

By this we do not mean little efforts 
at union management cooperation 
such as that of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, Hart, Schaffer and 
Marx, etc. We shall examine these 
in later issues of the Journal, to see 
what elements they contained that 
may be used as constituents of more 
comprehensive and broader industrial 
plans. 

In the meantime, industrial rela- 
tions directors are urged to study this 
matter themselves, and see what 
they can do to think out, with their 
confreres in the profession, and with 
their employers, thorough going per- 
manent all-inclusive programs of con- 
structive collective bargaining. 














It Pays to Look Twice. 





Often a Car Driver 


Does not See a Potential Accident Hazard 
the First Time Because It isina Blind Zone. 


Blind Spots and 
Trafic Accidents 


HERE is a blind spot in the 

right eye, and another in the left 

eye. But under ordinary circum- 

stances, the left eye can see what cannot 

be seen by the blind spot in the right eye, 
and vice versa. 

But if something, such as a smirch on 
the spectacle lens of the left eye is in the 
way, this will prevent the left eye from 
seeing what the right eye cannot see be- 
cause of its blind spot. So a totally blind 
zone 1s caused. 

The diagram on the next page, shows 
blind zones that might interfere with the 
vision of a woman driving an automobile 
with a speck of dust on the lens of her 
left spectacle, and a feather from her hat 
drooping down over her face (or big spots 
on her veil). 

If this driver ran down a pedestrian, or 
went through a red light, and claimed 
that she did not see them saying ‘‘They 


By Stpney M. Newua tt, 
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just popped up from nowhere,”’ she might 
be telling the absolute truth, though she 
was paying full attention to her driving, 
had good eyesight, and the pedestrian or 
light had been there all the time. 


Limitations of vision are factors in 
traffic accidents. Several of the fa- 
miliar sensitivity limitations may be 
important. But only the retinal blind 
spot described by Mariotte in 1666 
will be considered in the present 
paper. 

One of these blind spots is found in 
each eye where the optic nerves leave 
for the brain, for in that region light- 
sensitive receiving elements are lack- 
ing. Ordinarily, the Mariotte spots 
do not seem to interfere with vision 
because they are in non-corresponding 
parts of the retinas, so that ordi- 
narily one blind area is filled out 





by a sensitive area of the other eye. 
Even in monocular vision the blind 
spot is usually neither detected nor 
disturbing because, (1) the spot is 
small, about 2.6 sq. mm. in area, 
(2) it is peripherally placed some 
4.5 mm. from the normal foveal focus, 
(3) recurrent eye-movements keep it 
from covering a given portion of the 
field a long time, and (4) there is the 
strong tendency to perceptual fill- 
ing-in of the blind area. It is for such 
reasons that the blind spot seems to 
have been overlooked as a probable 
cause of traffic accidents. 


What Blind Spot May Hide 


Despite Nature’s compensations for 
Mariotte’s spot, one may readily 
demonstrate the possibility of effec- 
tive blindness in a traffic situation in 
which the spot does not happen to be 
covered by a sensitive area of the 
other eye. Often when driving on the 
highway I have looked steadily 
down the road, somewhat toward 
the right side, and with the right eye 
closed. Under these conditions ap- 
proaching cars can be seen to enter 
the blind area corresponding to the 
left blind spot before they pass. 
With a little practice one can avert 
his gaze to a degree at which the on- 
coming car will be completely invis- 
ible at a distance of less than 100 
feet. 

Another interesting experiment is 
to close the left eye while looking 
down the road with the right. Un- 
der these circumstances road-side 
warning or direction signs will dis- 
appear at a distance of less than 30 
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feet from the observer. Such distances 
could be dangerously short if meas- 
ured in terms of common braking, 
driving, or reaction times. 

The ease of demonstrating under 
driving conditions the fact that dan- 
ger objects could occupy blind space 
within dangerously short distances, 
makes plausible the inference that 
this fact accounts for some traffic 
accidents. In view of the fact and 
the great mortality from car acci- 
dents, it seems well to state those 
general conditions under which a 
blind spot could be a cause. 


How An Accident May Happen 


If the driver is depending exclu- 
sively on vision and the following 
three conditions are fulfilled, an ac- 
cident would appear to be inevitable: 
(1) A retinal blind spot of such size 
and so situated as to include dan- 
gerous objects or signs of danger 
within its projection angle. (2) A 
dangerous object remaining in this 
solid angle during a critical time 
period. (3) Insufficient covering or 
compensation of the blind spot for 
the dangerous period. A dangerous 
object is any object which may in- 
jure or be injured by violent contact. 
A sign of danger is an object which 
must be appropriately perceived in 
order to avoid danger. A dangerous 
duration is one which overlaps the 
response time required to avoid the 
accident. 

The probability or frequency of the 
simultaneous occurrence of these crit- 
ical conditions can be taken as a 
measure of the blind spot hazard. 























The purpose of this preliminary paper 
is to discuss the critical conditions 
and the circumstances of their occur- 
rence with a view to estimating 
whether or not the traffic hazard of 
the Mariotte spots is sufficient to 
merit extended study. 

When a blind spot of one eye is 
not filled in or compensated for by 
sight from the other eye it may be 
called effective, in the sense that an 
object falling within the correspond- 
ing projection angle will be unseen. 
There are several important ways in 
which this critical condition of effec- 
tive blind space is realized in traffic 
situations. 


One Eyed Vision 


Obviously, monocular vision al- 
ways makes Mariotte’s spot effec- 
tive. Monocular vision is a triple 
threat because it eliminates coverage 
of the blind spot, reduces the size of 
the visual field, and eliminates stere- 
opsis and so lowers the ability to judge 
distance and velocity. These addi- 
tional limitations serve to augment 
the hazard. But in any event, the con- 
ditions of monocular vision must also 
be conditions of an effective blind 
spot. 

Apart from actual blindness of one 
eye, there are a number of conditions 
to which either driver or pedestrian 
may be subject. One eye may happen 
to be closed at a critical moment. 
One may squint the weaker eye under 
glare of sun or headlight, or in reac- 
tion to a sudden blast of air. One eye 
may be unconsciously closed because 
of strain, fatigue, or drowsiness. 
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Specks of foreign matter rarely get 
into both eyes at once; therefore 
there may be temporary monocular 
vision from such irritation. The vi- 
sion of an eye may be obscured by an 
external object like a hat brim. In 
brief, there are reasons for believing 
that monocular vision is occasionally 
creating effective blind space. 

There are numerous specific situa- 
tions in which a compensating seeing 
area of the other eye can be shut off 
without excluding the vision of that 
eye as a whole. Among the relatively 
small near objects which may occa- 
sionally happen to transect the com- 
pensating projection angle are: the 
opaque strip at the center of a divided 
windshield, deposits of dust, ice, or 
snow, windshield stickers, wipers, 
and sunshades; also, hat-feathers, 
veil-dots, leaves, locks of hair, spec- 
tacle or goggle rims, glare spots, in- 
sects, and tobaccosmoke. At greater 
distances, correspondingly larger 
objects may be temporarily effec- 
tive; for instance, pedestrians, signs, 
vehicles, and foliage. 


What a Hat Feather Will Do 


The facility with which the blind 
spot may thus become effective is 
evident from a consideration of the 
visual angles in Fig.1. The eyes are 
here shown as viewed from above 
and normally fixating infinity. The 
loci of the projected blind spots, i.e., 
the blind solid angles, are repre- 


~ sented in black and white. Two illus- 


trative loci of projected compensat- 
ing spots, i.¢., two particular seeing 
angles, are represented- in outline. 
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Thus an object located within the 
blind solid at Bg would be included 
in the shown seeing angle of the left 
eye; and similarly, an object at By 
would be covered by the right eye. 
Clearly, a real object at say S, 
transecting the corresponding visual 
angle, could render Bz effectively 
blind; and an object Sg could simi- 
larly blind B,. The black areas indi- 
cate effectively blind space. (Proxi- 
mal sections of both blind angles are 
permanently effective because of ob- 
scuration by the nose. ) 

Sx might be an insect or smirch on 
the lens of the driver's eye-glasses 
while S, might be a hat feather. In 
general, any obscuring object which 
transects a seeing angle at any place 
between eye and object makes the 
individual blind to the object. Thus 
the locus for effecting blindness is 
the full extent of the seeing space 
between eye and object. 

When the object is at some con- 
siderable distance from the subject 
the blind and seeing angles almost 
completely overlap. 

So, an eclipsing object at some 
distance from the eye, would transect 
both spaces and effect blindness on 
the principle of simple interposition. 
The obscuring object would render 
the obscured object invisible even 
though it fall in neither blind space. 
Since simple interposition by itself 
suffices to explain concealed danger 
at a distance, the larger more distant 
concealing objects are of little in- 
terest in the present connection. Cer- 
tain dangerous combinations of inter- 
position and effective blind space 


will be suggested later; but it is 
relatively near objects or parts of 
such which are most important in 
effecting blind space. This is true 
not only because the overlapping is 
minimal for near objects, but also 
because the seeing angle is of abso- 
lutely smaller section at short dis- 
tances and so the more easily tran- 
sected. 

There is also the very significant 
fact that the individual is regularly 
unaware of his effective blindness, 
whereas in case of mere interposition 
he is likely to realize that the seen 
object may conceal danger. Other 
drivers and pedestrians naturally as- 
sume that the effectively blind indi- 
vidual sees what is out in the open, 
and so they act accordingly. Some- 
times they take chances, assuming 
that this individual will yield extra 
road space, slow up suddenly, or 
otherwise cooperate. Not even realiz- 
ing that he is missing something, the 
effectively blind individual acts with- 
out benefit of stimulation from the 
unseen object. 

On the other hand, in situations 
where there is obvious danger from 
possible interposition, all are likely 
to appreciate the hazard and to pro- 
ceed more cautiously. While such 
caution is enforced by traffic lights at 
blind corners, there is no comparable 
aid for effective blindness. 


Mathematical Calculations 


The overlapping blind and seeing 
angles are of almost exactly the 


same section. Therefore, mathe- 
matical equations which are used for 














computing the size of the projected 
blind spot can also be used for com- 
puting the size of the corresponding 
compensating spot. The linear di- 
mensions of the latter will be, of 
course, the minimal dimensions for 
fully obstructing objects at the given 
distance. 

The equations are based on the 
size of the blind spot and the relation 
of its projection to distance. The gen- 
eralized normal spot! is of nearly 
elliptical form and the angular values 
of its minor, B, and major, L, axes 
are not far from 5.49° and 7.75°. 
Since twice the sines of the respective 
half-angles are 0.096 and 0.135, and 
the projections are known to increase 
directly with the distance, d, the 
practical projection formulae for 
linear values of B and L may be 
written: 

B = 0.096 d 
L =0.135 d 


Applying these formulae to the il- 
lustrative case of a sticker on a wind- 
shield and taking 24 inches as a 
reasonable eye-to-windshield  dis- 
tance, the minimal dimensions of the 
completely eclipsing sticker will be 
about 2.3 by 3.2 inches. The minimal 
dimensions for a spot on the eye- 
glasses, about 0.4 in. from the cornea, 
would be 0.06 by 0.09 in.? When d is 
small, as here, the corneal-nodal dis- 

1 Wentworth, H. A. Variations in the normal blind 
spot with special reference to the formation of a diagnos- 
tic scale. Amer. J. Ophth., 1931, 14, 899. 

2 In computing the minimal dimensions for completely 
eclipsing objects, both the long and short diameters must 
be employed; but in the accompanying plan drawings 


where only one dimension can be shown it seemed most 
suggestive of the actual quantity of space in the blind 
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tance of about 0.28 in. must be in- 
cluded. Of course, an indefinitely 
smaller sticker or spot could serve to 
render wholly invisible an object 
which did not wholly fill the blind 
spot. 

The intersection of seeing angles, 
S, is of peculiar interest because an 
obstructing object there will expose 
both blind spots simultaneously. The 
location and size of the intersection 
can be estimated experimentally or 
calculated trigonometrically. With 
infinite fixation, and a normal inter- 
ocular distance of 2.4 in., and with 
blind spots projected 100 feet, the 
intersection is approximately 3.8 in. 
in front of the corneas of the eyes. 
The normal sections of the angles are 
here 0.41 by 0.58 in. and an opaque 
strip only 0.43 in. wide would suffice 
to eclipse all compensating secing 
space. If the blind spots were pro- 
jected a distance of only 8 feet, say as 
far as the radiator ornament, the 
intersection would be 3.5 in. from 
the eyes and the completely eclipsing 
dimensions would be 0.40 by 0.54 in. 
Evidently, the intersection of the 
compensating angles occupies a small 
space rather close to the face, regard- 
less of the distance of projection. 
Therefore this is always a potentially 
dangerous region for even small eclips- 
ing objects; but fortunately it is 
usually free from them. 


solid angle to represent it by a plane angle of mean width. 
Therefore an angle of 6.62° is represented. Also, occa- 
sional references will be made to the corresponding 
‘blind cone’’ with the understanding that we are actu- 
ally dealing with a pyramid of approximately elliptical 
cross-section. 














Looking Sideways 

As already mentioned, blind space 
may be made effective by monocular 
vision or by some eclipsing external 
object. Eye-movement to the side is a 
third way of eliminating compensat- 
ing seeing space, and it seems a note- 
worthy way for four reasons: (1) if 
the eyes are turned to the side 
through a critical angle of some 30°, 
blindness is certain to occur, for be- 
yond that angle the facial anatomy 
eliminates compensation. (2) There 
are a great many Circumstances un- 
der which lateral eye-movements are 
made. (3) The entire locus of the 
blind cone of the eye on that side 
can be progressively effective with 
the result that an object which hap- 
pens to fall anywhere within its 
extent at the right moment is ren- 
dered invisible. (4) This effective 
blind area lies on the side toward 
which the individual is looking. 
Therefore, a noise or other secondary 
stimuli which direct the individual's 
attention to the side may actually re- 
sult in his failing to see what he is 
looking for. 

There would be little point in 
attempting to catalogue here the 
multitude of sights and sounds which 
can catch the pilot's or pedestrian’s 
attention and cause him to turn his 
eyes to the side, or the variety of ex- 
pectations or motives which may 

’ This estimate and the others to follow are based on 
series of 6 to 10 perimetrical observations with 5 subjects. 
Such limited data can not be expected to adequately dis- 
close the range of individual differences ascribable to 
anatomical variation, but they are susceptible to geomet- 


rical check and are believed to be indicative for the pres- 
ent purpose. 
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keep him looking more or less stead- 
ily to the side. The sight of a striking 
road sign, the sound of an approach- 
ing vehicle, waiting for a friend to 
appear around a street corner, or 
driving along a street searching for a 
house number, are a few examples. 

Unquestionably lateral fixations 
occur while driving; but it is not to 
be expected that amplitudes as great 
as 30° occur frequently. A systematic 
study of amplitudes of eye fixations 
under driving conditions is needed. 


Looking Down the Nose 


Depressing the fixation below the 
primary position results in maximal 
loss of compensating seeing space by 
reducing the critical lateral angle to 
around 15° when the depression angle 
is about 35°. Cf. Fig. 4. This reduc- 
tion depends on the fact that the 
compensating angle can now be inter- 
cepted by the nose nearer its tip and 
sO at a greater distance from the 
eyes. Individual observations ex- 
hibit marked variability because of 
differences in anatomy and the angle 
of depression. In case of some subjects 
the critical lateral angle is even re- 
duced to zero. For a subject with a 
crooked nose, the angular reduc- 
tion may be greater on one side than 
on the other. 

Subnormal fixation is frequently 
present in automobile driving when 
the driver's seat is so low it forces 
him to tilt his head back in order 
to raise his eye-level to see over the 
wheel, cowl, or hood. In the nature 


of the case, a short-trunked driver 
must hold his head tilted back most 
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of the time and so expose much effec- 
tive blind space most of the time. 
The same is true of the pedestrian 
who practices the habit of looking 
along his nose. Drivers whose heads 
sway back from rapid acceleration, 
or who throw back their heads to 
give an autocratic effect, or who loll 
with their heads pillowed against 
the back of the seat, are temporarily 
exposed to the same hazard. 


Looking Upwards 


Elevated fixation, like depressed 
fixation, will reduce the critical lat- 
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eral angle, but probably not so much. 
Present data suggest a lateral angle 
of about 23° when the angle of ele- 
vation is 25°. Elevated fixation is less 
likely to occur under ordinary driv- 
ing conditions, but it is present 
whenever the driver is looking 
straight ahead with his head bent 
forward. One may drive in this posi- 
tion for a few moments when he has 
been looking at the instrument board 
or adjusting the radio. 


(To be Continued) 

















What Psychologists Have Found as to How 
Attitudes are Formed, Their Nature, and 
How They Change, 


with Applications 


to Current Industrial Relations Problems. 


Psychology 
of Attitudes 


opay, more than ever before, 
executives are basing their com- 
pany policies on the expected 
attitudes of their employees towards 
these policies. 

In view of this fact their advisors 
on industrial relations problems will 
be interested in the findings of social 
psychologists regarding the forma- 
tion of attitudes, and how they may 
be changed or otherwise affected. 

Generally these psychologists agree 
that ‘‘attitudes are rough and ready 
mental sets through which the many 
varied experiences of a man are 
channelized.’’ Attitudes are formed 
in four ways. 

The chief way, and the way in 
which the most normal person forms 
his attitudes is through the integrated 
influence of a great many diverse 
experiences. While this begins in 





A DiGEst 


childhood it continues throughout 
life. As a person meets a new ex- 
perience this has its impact upon the 
attitudes formed though previous 
experiences. It may strengthen or 
disturb a formed attitude, but does 
not in all cases become integrated 
with it immediately. 


Self Reliant Worker 


The normal self-reliant worker, 
who is reasonably ambitious and 
cooperative with a fair-minded em- 
ployer is a product of this type of 
attitude formation. If the man has 
been either lucky in his past experi- 
ences, beginning with his home train- 
ing, or has perhaps inherited traits 
of a sturdy nature, there is little 
difficulty in anticipating his attitudes 
towards fair company policies which 
are carried out as intended. 
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The second method of formation is 
by what psychologists call ‘“‘differ- 


entiation.’ What they seem to 
mean by this is that at some time 
during the period of general attitude 
formation, some experiences or fac- 
tors assumed a greater importance, 
and had more influence than others. 
They thus became differentiated from 
other factors in building attitudes. 

For example, a study was made to 
see how atheists came to be that way. 
It was found that many of them, as 
part of their reading in late ado- 
lescence, had taken an unusual interest 
in history, science and philosophy. 
As time went on their thinking along 
these lines started to affect their view 
of their own other experiences, and 
they began to look at everything 
that happened to them from the point 
of view as to whether it showed 
evidence for or against there being 
a God. And they ended up without 
a god. 


Ists 


Many “‘ists’’, communists, social- 
ists, pacifists, as well as more ardent 
capitalists probably had their atti- 
tudes formed in this way. If we 
have any kink in our attitudes we all 
can if we think back trace its forma- 
tion to some such process as this. 

The third source of an attitude is a 
so-called traumatic experience or 
shock. 

It is said, for example, that the 
whole attitude of Miss Perkins, the 
present Secretary of Labor, toward 
social and labor problems was deter- 
mined by the shock of seeing a num- 
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ber of girl workers burned to death 
in a cheap sweatshop factory. 

We know of the case of a boy, the 
son of a clergyman, who came out of 
college with high ideals of honest 
service. He was willing to start at 
the bottom of the ladder in the gas 
station of an oil company. But 
there he found that the main pre- 
occupation of the other attendants 
was the skill and frequency with 
which they could short change cus- 
tomers, fill up crankcases with old 
oil instead of new, and that their 
main pride was their ability to spot 
company spies, and fill their tanks 
with water. 

The contrast between his ideals, 
which seemed to fit in well with 
the company policies, as outlined to 
him by the company personnel de- 
partment when he was hired, and the 
actual operating methods he found, 
was too great a shock for the boy. 

He quit, and took a job in Wall 
Street. There he also found that 
the ethics of the business he worked 
for were not up to his ideal standards, 
so he is now a communist. 

The fourth way of forming atti- 
tudes is by taking them over ready- 
made from someone else. This tak- 
ing over of readymade attitudes, 
before we have adequate experience 
has happened to all of us, particu- 
larly through the influence of parents, 
teachers and playmates. But in the 
formation of well-balanced and well- 
integrated attitudes, these ready- 
made ones are not important until 
they are tested by experience. We 
check them as soon as we are able 
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to see whether they fit in with our 
other experiences, as exemplified by 
our attitude toward Santa Claus, 
whom we soon start to razz. 


How Attitudes Change 


The next matter upon which the 
psychologists have something inter- 
esting to say is the question as to 
whether attitudes change. Their 
opinion seems to be that men do not 
modify their attitudes as they are 
subject to new experiences that might 
be expected to cause changes. They 
think that there is a lag, and that 
only the cumulative effect of a repeti- 
tion of the new experience gradually 
produces a change. In other words, 
people like to hold to the attitudes 
they are comfortable with, and gen- 
erally only in an unnoticed way 
change them. 

It is perhaps difficult at times to see 
whether an apparent change in.atti- 
tude is in fact such a change, or 
whether a new facet of a problem is 
not really being dealt with. For 
example, not many years ago, at 
meetings of the Personnel Research 
Federation members, there was al- 
ways a fair sprinkling of anti-union 
sentiment and denunciation. Today 
the same men do not exhibit such 
emotionally tinged outbursts, but 
apparently accepting unionization as 
a fact, set to work to solve the 
problems connected with dealing 
with organized workers. 

Has their attitude towards unions 
changed? Perhaps only to the ex- 
tent that their eyes are no longer 
bloodshot with rage when they think 


of unions, and so they are able to 
deal with union problems with clear 
logical insight. This would seem to 
be the sort of qualitative change in 
attitude, which is really no change 
in the fundamental view, but only a 
sloughing off of the emotional part. 
Perhaps this, for practical purposes, 
is about all the change that is 
desirable or necessary. 


Emotional Disorganizations 


Psychologists seem to be agreed, 
however, that basic changes in atti- 
tude do occur under stress of a period 
of emotional disorganization. At 
such times old attitudes and beliefs 
are not found to fit the facts of life, 
as they impinge upon people, so 
attitudes change to be more in accord 
with the new circumstances. 

Otho Hick’s description, in the last 
issue of the Personnel Journal, of 
what has happened to department 
store employees is an excellent ex- 
ample. He says that whereas em- 
ployees used to be content with a 
low base wage, and liked the idea of 
gambling for more pay through 
bonuses and commissions, as a result 
of their experiences through the 
depression they now prefer a steady 
moderate base salary, and are content 
to forego the pleasure of gambling on 
a large excess. 

Two things must be borne in mind 
in considering such attitude changes. 
The first is that no change takes place 
unless the individual or group has 
really experienced some drastic 
change in his or its life. To quote 
two examples, from opposite ends of 





the social scale. A radical who was 
in an uncomfortable life position 
before the depression and continued 
in it would not change his attitude. 
A corporation executive, who suf- 
fered some cut in pay, and was per- 
haps affected by an offense to his 
armour propre, but probably lived 
in the same house, drove the same 
car, and belonged to the same clubs 
did not go through any change which 
could cause him to alter his attitude 
from the one he had in 1929. 


Extreme Institutional Attitudes 


Institutional attitudes are always 
more extreme than individual atti- 
tudes, psychologists have found. 

For example, when the National 
Association of Manufacturers holds 
its annual meeting, no matter how 
many qualifying words are contained 
in the speeches, the net impression 
created is that the members of the 
association are quite reactionary, and 
that everything the President and 
his braintrusters say about them is 
truce. 

This fact has long been the despair 
of the N.A.M. public relations 
department. 

But when one meets members of 
the Association individually in their 
offices or clubs one finds most of 
them more tolerant, kindly and inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country 
than are most braintrusters. 

One of the psychologists’ experi- 
ments on this matter is interesting. 
They found that when Methodists 
get together as church members 90% 
are strongly of the opinion that 
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sprinkling is the only true and proper 
method of baptizing. Baptists, on 
the other hand, as church members, 
are 70% convinced that you are not 
properly baptized unless you are 
immersed in water. 

But when the members of these 
congregations were interviewed, in- 
dividually and privately, 78% of the 
Methodists and 83% of the Baptists 
thought that either way would do, 
or that the manner of baptizing was 
unimportant. 


Ignorance Leads to Prejudice 


The final important matter on 
which psychologists have results of 
interest to personnel men is that tol- 
erance and favor in attitude is in 
direct proportion to familiarity and 
direct acquaintance, and that preju- 
dice regarding people and subjects is 
stronger the more unfamiliar the 
man or group is with them. 

A good illustration of this is a 
recent finding that workers give 
industrialists a low rating among 
those who have done most for the 
working man, but place manufac- 
turers much higher. 

To them apparently a manufacturer 
is the owner or manager of a com- 
paratively small business, known to 
them personally, and through his 
Civic activities as reported in the 
local newspaper. The industrialist 
on the other hand is a man far away 
in a big city, who does and says little 
that seems to affect the worker, or 
that he can comprehend. 

Personal relations as factors in 
attitude formation vitally important 

















as they are recognized to be, have not 
been discussed separately. We have 
thought that the relations between 
a man and his parents, teachers, 
foremen, fellow workers and other 
social individuals and groups are 
part and parcel of his experiences 
which may be integrated, differen- 
tiated, copied or otherwise built into 
his attitudes. 

These psychological interpreta- 
tions have been outlined for the aid 
which they may be to industrial 
relations men in solving their atti- 
tude problems, and it may be useful 
to consider some of their more specific 
industrial applications. 


Collective Bargaining Attitudes 


Perhaps the most apt examples of 
the integration of experience prin- 
ciple in attitude formation is the 
facility with which collective bar- 
gaining has developed in U. S. Steel, 
U. S. Rubber, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, and some other large 
companies. 

Their methods of dealing with 
their employees have always in- 
volved representation of worker 
views, individually and in groups, 
though line supervision, personnel 
departments, the open door policy, 
and in some cases in employee rep- 
resentation plans. 

When the N.I.R.A. came in, and 
their employee representation plans 
were instituted or revitalized, this 
was merely an extension or formaliza- 
tion of the previous process. As 
these plans worked along for a few 
years though the employees increased 
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the emphasis of their requests, under 
skilled and understanding manage- 
ment the process continued, and they 
gained knowledge of the art of 
patient conference negotiation. 

When the Wagner Act was de- 
clared constitutional and employees 
seemed to be failing, possibly be- 
cause of a slightly too great resistance 
of employers, to gain the considera- 
tions they asked for, it was a natural 
development for them to seek extra 
strength through afhliation with the 
C.1.O. 

But the whole process has been a 
gradual integration of current ex- 
periences with well balanced past 
attitudes towards their jobs and 
their employers. 

Some companies have either failed 
to recognize the vital importance 
of this integrative process, or were 
unwilling to recognize the dynamic 
principle inherent in social organiza- 
tions. Consequently they were faced 
with serious stoppages caused by 
cataclysmic attitude changes. 


Independent Steel Case 


The case of the independent steel 
companies seems to illustrate the 
integrative principle also. As far 
as can be ascertained, in many of 
these companies the majority of em- 
ployees without, or notwithstanding, 
coercion wanted to continue with 
the existing plans for dealing with 
their employers. John L. Lewis 
failed to sense this fact, or having 
insufficient knowledge of attitude 
psychology thought that he could 





quickly change the attitudes of in- 
dependent steel employees. 


Differentiated Craftsmen 


An excellent illustration of the 
attitude formed by differentiation is 
that of the typical first class crafts- 
man such as an electrician, welder, 
toolmaker or patternmaker. Some- 
where along the line of their experi- 
ence these men isolated out their skill 
and pride in their workmanship as 
the important factor in their lives. 
With the development of rigidity in 
this craft attitude, these men have 
become a serious problem in labor 
relations. 

There is no question but that in 
the interest of industrial develop- 
ment this attitude of craftsman- 
ship must be preserved, and will be 
through the continuance of craft 
unions. Nochange resulting in com- 
plete absorption in industrial unions 
is possible or indeed desirable. 

So some solution making possible 
the harmonious working together 
of both craft and industrial workers 
organizations must be worked out. 
The main stumbling block seems to 
be the past tendency of craftsmen’s 
organizations to develop into rigid 
organizations, not having as their 
main purpose the meeting together 
of craftsmen, per se, for the improve- 
ment of their craftsmanship in skill 
and status, but for negativistic and 
senseless competition with other 
crafts, and for the protection of 
crafts against other workers and the 
public interest. This however may 
in the next few years be changed. 
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Three forces are at work. If the 
A.F.L. actively seeks to enlarge its 
membership by recruiting new mem- 
bers among true craftsmen, with a 
broader view than present A.F.L. 
members, the leavening of the locals 
with new blood will in time have a 
healthy effect on the Federation. If 
on the other hand the A.F.L. pur- 
sues the policy of trying to include 
non-craft members in its craft unions, 
this will cause internal dissensions, 
and may lead ultimately to the with- 
drawal of craft unions from the 
A.F.L. 

The present inclination of some 
employers, such as utility and depart- 
ment store managers, to look with 
favor upon the A.F.L. rather than 
the more natural C.1.O. in recogniz- 
ing a bargaining agency for their 
non-craft employees is regrettable. 
If continued it will inevitably lead 
to the destruction of true craft groups, 
and aid in the tendency toward the 
destruction of the differentiated craft 
attitude. 

The solution lies in the future, 
when real craftsmen have a greater 
say in the affairs of the A.F.L., and 
the C.I.O. learns through bitter ex- 
perience how troublesome craftsmen 
are in industrial unions. 


Both Father and Son 


The shock or traumatic factor in 
attitude formation is of primary im- 
portance at present because of its 
influence on the thinking of workers 
laid off again now, just when they 
were recovering from the last depres- 
sion shock. Added to this is the 














shocks to which their sons and 
daughters, are being subjected. 

In both cases the effect is an emo- 
tional disorganization which, the 
psychologists say, is the point at 
which attitudes change. 

With so many of the youths of the 
country now going to high school 
and college, they are spending more 
of their formative years in an at- 
mosphere of idealism and character 
building. They learn of the marvel- 
ous achievements of science and in- 
dustry, and are entertained with 
movies of industrial products being 
made by smiling, contented workers, 
in clean, well lit, air-conditioned 
factories, and learn about fair play, 
honest dealing, the rewards of virtue, 
etc. It is just as well they do not all 
take this too seriously. 

When they graduate they find that 
either industry does not want them 
at all, or if it does they are generally 
given lowly jobs in places that are 
not too well lit, nor too well venti- 
lated. They stand this shock, but 
also get an insight into the bullying, 
wirepulling, cheating, logrolling and 
cross hauling of shop politics, and 
the frightful waste of human and 
material resources inherent in the 
industrial process. 


Industry and Education 


This is not a condemnation of 
process, for as far as can be seen, the 
same thing has gone always, and will 
in large measure continue under any 
system, so long as human beings work 
togethe: in organizations. We are 
merely interested in pointing out 
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that the contrast, between what he 
is led to expect, and what he gets, 
is too disturbing a shock for many 
a youth. 

Industry and education should get 
together to bridge this gap, so that 
the well integrated attitudes, de- 
veloped during longer schooling, are 
not suddenly blown to bits, and the 
boys and girls left wondering if some 
“‘ism’’ is the answer, and ready to 
grasp the tail of the next Huey Long 
kite that is flown. 

Obtaining attitudes by taking them 
over readymade needs little discus- 
sion. With adults great care should 
be used before assuming that basic 
attitudes change because of this rea- 
son. For example, a man does not 
suddenly change to radicalism, or 
subservient following of a union 
leader, unless there was a predetermin- 
ing latent tendency which through 
circumstances is released. 

Whitehead’s statement that the 
proposals and attitudes of a leader 
are accepted by a group, only in so 
far as they arise out of, or are in 
tune with, the felt needs and atti- 
tudes of the group is worth stressing 
in this connection. 


Meetings Cause Stubbornness 


The problem of the extremity of 
attitudes of men as members of an 
institution is important in three 
ways. 

First, because after attendance at 
such a meeting, say of a union, the 
men are likely to adopt a much more 
stubborn attitude for a while, and 
appear to be less reasonable in nego- 
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tiations, or im grievance matters. 
Patience is necessary at such times, 
and if undue unreason is shown, 
decisions should be delayed, if 
possible. 

Second, an attempt should be made 
to avoid settling matters under nego- 
tiation by means which involve fre- 
quent meetings of employees as union 
members. This is possible within 
the democratic process if due care is 
exercised. Unions, on the other 
hand, are more or less aware of the 
fact that in order to keep an organiza- 
tion alive they must have frequent 
meetings, preferably in which con- 
tentious subjects are discussed. 

Third, personnel men must watch 
themselves in this respect. It is 
highly important that those charged 
with the responsibility of giving 
sound advice to their employers, 
based on a factual, impersonal ap- 
praisal of labor conditions, as indus- 
trial relations men are, should not 
let their own attitudes becloud their 
vision or bias their judgments. 
When a personnel man returns to his 
plant from an industrial relations con- 
ference, where he has enjoyed an 
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anti-union fest, he should watch his 
step for a month or so, as his judg- 
ments are likely to be less than 100% 
impersonal. 


A Suggestion 


The last point that prejudice, sus- 
picion and misunderstanding are pro- 
portionate to unfamiliarity, lies at 
the basis of a great deal of the lack 
of harmony in industrial relations 
in large companies today. 

Industrial relations men should 
therefore use every effort to per- 
suade their employers to take this 
matter very seriously. 

If the public relations department 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers could persuade the members 
to forego their usual week’s meeting 
in New York, and dedicate that week 
to personal tours of their own fac- 
tories, and the towns in which their 
workers: live, the public relations of 
the members would be vastly en- 
hanced, and the Association would 
avoid the tremendous kickback that 
always seems to follow its annual 
meeting. 














Report 
on Ford 


Ford's Organization, and the Inevitable 


Methods of Defense Used by that Or- 
ganization Against the Futile Attacks 


of 


the Automobile Workers Union. 


COMMENTS AND ExTRACTS FROM 
Report oF NATIONAL Laspor RELATIONS BoARD 


ENRY FORD has always been 

somewhat of an enigma, be- 

cause it has always seemed 
dificult to get any real picture of 
what goes on in the Ford Motor 
Company. The recent report of the 
National Labor Relations Board of 
the hearings, resulting from the com- 
plaint issued by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union, is a most 
valuable document because it gives 
much information that has not before 
been put together. 

First impressions of the report led 
to the conclusion that here was a 
czaristic dictator, with no human 
feelings, who had just gone mad in 
his detestation of unions, and was 
using the uttermost lawlessness in 
his methods to prevent the organiza- 
tion of his plants. But a rereading 


and further study modifies that opin- 
ion considerably. 


Ford System 


The introduction to the report is 
the usual statement of the activities 
of the company, showing that it 
engaged in interstate commerce, and 
therefore subject to the Board's juris- 
diction. One is immediately struck 
with the tremendous size of the or- 
ganization, and the range and multi- 
plicity of its complex activities. And 
particularly with the so-called heart 
of the company in its River Rouge 
plant, with 80,000 employees. 

In so far as this has been built up 
and is at present operating under the 
personal direction of Henry Ford and 
his son, a little thought shows that 
these men must have a genius for 
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getting men to work together, and 
for building an organization of hu- 
man beings that makes this possible. 
It is too foolish and naive an expla- 
nation that Ford workers are pressed 
by economic distress, or by the bribe 
of high wages, to stand any sort of 
working conditions and any sort of 
dictatorial treatment by their bosses. 
People simply do not work that way, 
and no permanent organization can 
be built with that type of mores. 
It would burst to pieces in no time, 
as a result of the heat generated by 
spontaneous combustion. 


Like the Army 


The only conclusion possible is 
that Ford has developed an organ- 
ization that is very much like the 
organization of an army, with the 
same sort of functional divisions, 
and staff officers for the coordination 
of these functions. Furthermore it 
appears that the relationship of work- 
ers to their supervisors is very similar 
to the relationship of privates to 
their commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

In so far as there has never been 
any criticism of army organization, 
that it is oppressive to the soldiers, or 
does not give them and their wishes 
due consideration, or provide ways 
and means to air their grievances, 
there is no reason to condemn this 
type of organization in the Ford 
Motor Company, no matter how 
much one may believe in democratic 
principles. 

































U. A. W. Too Simple 


It appears from the report then that 
really what has happened is that the 
United Automobile Workers Union, 
without the slightest conception of 
the Ford company’s organizational 
structure, and without any concep- 
tion of the disruption of that struc- 
ture the organization of the Ford 
workers might entail has proceeded 
on a simple minded campaign to get 
members in the River Rouge Plant. 

Had they had any conception of 
the fact that a huge structure cannot 
be changed overnight, they would 
have seen that their clear cut first 
necessity was to study the organiza- 
tion of the company in all its aspects; 
then work out the possible ways in 
which their own organization could 
fit in with the Ford organization 
with a minimum of disturbance, and 
last but not least study the Ford 
organization and its methods so that 
it might develop a suitable strategy 
that might succeed in organizing 
the workers of the plant into its 
Union. 

Because it has not done this, and 
gives little evidence of understanding 
these matters it is doubtful whether, 
even with the aid of legal actions, it 
can ever organize Ford. 


Parallels 


As far as can be seen there are other 
parallels to this situation. It is 
probable that the Steel companies 
have a somewhat similar army organ- 
izational structure, and that accounts 
for the inability of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee to organize 

















the men in the so-called independent 
companies. No one seems to know 
much about the actual facts of the 
U. S. Steel case, but it looks very 
much as if the C.1.O. officials con- 
cerned in their negotiations with 
company officers did work out a plan 
whereby the union could function in 
the company without disturbing the 
relationships, methods and mores 
which existed. And because they 
were able to do so, the company saw 
no reason to refuse them recognition. 

There is appended extracts from 
the N.R.L.B. report. These include 
the description of the activities of 
the company, examples of the char- 
acteristic, essentially militaristic de- 
fense of the company against the 
childish tactics of the union, the 
fact that there was little evidence of 
any real resentment of Ford workers 
against the methods of the Company, 
and that even that many of the work- 
ers who were fired sought reemploy- 
ment. 

There is no attempt made in this 
paper to apologize for or defend the 
Ford Company for its actions in its 
defense against unionization,or rather 
against the type of unionization that 
was attackingit. Merely an attempt 
has been made to portray the facts 
of the case which are significant to an 
understanding of some of the un- 
realized problems involved in the 
Wagner Act. 


Extracts 


Ford Motor Company was incor- 
porated in 1919 with an authorized 
$100,000,000. 


capital stock of 
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Moody's Manual of Investments for 
1936 states that this stock is entirely 
owned by Henry Ford, his wife, Mrs. 
Henry Ford, and his son, Edsel B. 
Ford. 


Business of Ford 


The respondent operates iron ore 
mines and lumber properties in Michi- 
gan, coal mines in Kentucky and West 
Virginia, a silica quarry in Pennsyl- 
vania, and other raw material proper- 
ties in the various States. A subsidi- 
ary of the respondent has a concession 
for approximately 2,500,000 acres of 
land in Brazil for rubber development. 
Although by owning sources of essen- 
tial raw materials the respondent has 
made its operations largely self-sufh- 
cient, its manufacturing operations 
are so extensive that it must still 
purchase great quantities of raw 
materials. 

The respondent owns and operates 
a fleet of ships, including seven 
ocean-going vessels, the two largest 
motorships on the Great Lakes, 13 
barges, four towing tugs, a harbor 
tug, and two twin-screw canal boats. 
For the care of these vessels, it has 
purchased a ship-building plant at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. The activi- 
ties of the respondent are closely 
coordinated as a result of its control 
of transportation facilities. 

In addition, the respondent is in 
the following lines of business, all 
connected with or growing out of the 
making of motors: aeroplanes, coal 
mining, coke manufacture, by-prod- 
ucts manufacture, lead mining, iron 
mining, foundry, steel manufacture, 
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tool making, machinery manufacture, 
car truck and tractor manufacture, 
glass manufacture, artificial leather, 
copper wire, Fordite, textiles, bat- 
teries and generators, paper, cement, 
automobile bodies, Johanssen gages, 
electric power, filtered water, flour, 
motion pictures, hospital, farming 
and stock raising, radio, printing, 
photography, forging, flax growing, 
steam turbine, electric locomotives, 
logging, saw mills, body parts, dry 
kilns, wood distillation, products of 
hydro-electric power, grocery stores, 
shoe stores, clothing stores, butcher 
shops, railroads, education, and ocean 
and lake transportation. 

The respondent, up to June 1936, 
had built and sold more than 24,000,- 
ooo Ford cars. 


River Rouge Plant 
The heart of the giant Ford organ- 


ization is the River Rouge plant, 
which is the largest industrial unit 
in the world, employing more than 
80,ooomen. The plant grounds cover 
1,096 acres and the buildings have a 
floor area of over 7,250,000 square 
feet. The respondent operates at 
the River Rouge plant its own blast 
furnaces, locomotive repair shop, the 
largest foundry and the largest indus- 
trial steam generating plant in the 
world, motor assembly plant, coke 
ovens, open hearth furnaces, steel 
plant and rolling mill, paper mill, 
sintering plant, glass factory, labora- 
tories, and a cement plant. The 
plant has 14 miles of roadways and 
g2 miles of railroad tracks. Twenty- 
four locomotives, one road roller, 14 
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locomotive cranes, and 11 steam 
shovels operate there. The docks 
at the River Rouge plant are a mile 
and a third long and can accommo- 
date ocean-going vessels. 

Almost all of the products manu- 
factured at the River Rouge plant 
are shipped to assembly plants in 
various parts of the country. The 
only cars which are completely as- 
sembled there are the ones intended 
for local sale. The average ship- 
ping time between the factory and 
the branches is 6.16 days. The 
respondent maintains an elaborate 
system of inventory control by means 
of thousands of miles of leased tele- 
phone wires. 


Military Law 


No résumé of the measures taken 
by the respondent to fight the organ- 
ization drive of the U.A.W. is com- 
plete without some further reference 
to the part played by the Ford 
Service Department. The duties of 
that department supposedly consist 
of guarding the respondent's plants 
and protecting Ford property. Since 
the start of 1937, however, it has 
been vastly enlarged and service men 
now patrol the aisles during all 
working hours watching for any 
signs of union activity. Employees 
seen talking together are taken off 
the assembly lines by service men and 
discharged, irrespective of the wishes 
of their foremen. With service men 
present and interfering with the nor- 
mal operation of the assembly lines 
in every department, the River Rouge 
plant has taken on many of the as- 

















pects of a community in which 
martial law has been declared and in 
which a huge military organization, 
whose voice is final,has-been superim- 
posed upon the regular civil authori- 
ties. 

The use of the Service Department 
to intimidate employees and make 
them fearful of joining the U.A.W. 
has quite evidently been successful. 
Union buttons are never worn within 
the River Rouge plant. Discussion 
of the U.A.W., even during the lunch 
period, is carried on in hushed tones 
and then only between men who feel 
certain that their conversation will 


not be reported to the Service Depart- 


ment. 


Joseph Sable Discharged 
Joseph Sable had been an employee 


of the respondent for between three 
and a half and four years at the time 
of his discharge on June 4, 1937. He 
was employed in the tool cribs and 
was earning $6.80 a day. 

Sable, although not a member of 
the U.A.W. at the time of his dis- 
charge, played on the ball team of one 
of its locals. On May 31, and June 
1, 1937, he noticed three Ford service 
men in the stands looking over the 
players who were taking part in the 
games. Two days later he was shifted 
from the midnight to the morning 
shift at the River Rouge plant and 
placed in a different tool crib with a 
man whom he had never seen before. 
Sable testified that the other man 
started a fight with him almost 
immediately. Sable started running 
away, but was grasped by four service 
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men who were standing outside of 
the crib. They took him to the 
employment office in a waiting auto- 
mobile. He was then discharged for 
fighting. 

When Sable returned to the em- 
ployment office on the following day 
in an attempt to get back his job, he 
was asked by Brown how many hand 
bills he had been passing around in 
the plant. He was refused reinstate- 
ment despite his very efficient record. 

Fighting 

George Peterson, Sable’s foreman, 
testified that Sable had been dis- 
charged for fighting. He stated that 
he did not doubt Sable’s story that 
the other man had started the fight 
but said since both of them had been 
found fighting by service men they 
had both been discharged. Peterson 
said that Russo, the other man in- 
volved in the fight, had also been 
discharged. 

The changing of Sable’s shift almost 
immediately after he had been dis- 
covered playing ona union ball team, 
the commencement of a fight with 
him by a man whom he had never 
seen before on his first day in his new 
shift, the presence of four service 
men and an automobile to take him 
away as soon as the fight started, and 
Brown's. remark to him in the em- 
ployment office all lead us to believe 
that Russo was placed in Sable’s crib 
by the respondent for the purpose of 
getting him into a fight. We find 


that Joseph Sable was ‘discharged 
because of his activities in behalf of 
the U.A.W. 





















George Onnela, Alfred Onnela 
Ray Onnela 


George Onnela, Alfred Onnela, Ray 
Onnela and four other: men were, 
until their discharge in May, 1937, 
employed in the body department of 
the River Rouge plant. The seven 
were engaged in the section making 
seat cushions and backs, and had as 
their immediate foreman Rudolph 
Prokop. All of them were members 
of the U.A.W. and active union 
workers. They rode together to and 
from work and acquired a reputation 
in the section as the union gang. 

George Onnela, the oldest of the 
group, was first employed by the 
respondent on February 27, 1922 and, 
with the exception of the period from 
1931 to 1934 during which the re- 
spondent discontinued making its 
own bodies, has worked for it contin- 
uously since that time. He was the 
lead-off man on the assembly line in 
which he worked and had been com- 
mended on numerous occasions for 
his satisfactory work. At the time 
of his discharge he was earning $7.60 
a day. 

When George Onnela reported for 
work on May 25, 1937, he was 
called to the desk of the general 
foreman of the department and in- 
formed by the latter’s clerk that he 
was discharged. Although he in- 
quired, no reason was given him for 
his dismissal. However, he noticed 
that on the slip which had been filled 
out by the clerk, the words “‘Work 
unsatisfactory, not being on the job 
on time’’ were written. Inasmuch 
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as Prokop rode to work in his car 
with him Onnela had never been 
late. 


Orders are Orders 


Before leaving the department On- 
nela approached Prokop and asked 
the reason for his discharge. Pro- 
kop’s reply was, ‘Well, George, God 
damn it, I warned you and warned 
you to keep your mouth shut, but 
you didn’t... . This hurts me more 
than it hurts you fellows but I got 
to doit. . . . Orders are orders.”’ 


Brothers Go Also 


Alfred Onnela, George Onnela’s 
brother, was employed by the re- 
spondent from December 1934 until 
his discharge on May 27, 1937. No 
explanation was given him for his 
discharge, but the service man who 
took him out of the department re- 
marked that his brother had been 
seen distributing union literature the 
previous day. Alfred Onnela had 
always performed his work in a satis- 
factory manner and had received an 
increase in pay which raised it to 
$7.60 a day only two days before his 
discharge. 

Ray Onnela, a brother of George 
and Alfred, began working for the 
respondent in December 1934. For 
several years before that time he had 
been employed in the same type of 
work by the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company. Ray Onnela testified that 
he had always performed his work in 
an efficient manner. He was earning 
$7.60 a day at the time of his dis- 
charge. 














When Ray Onnela reported for 
work on May 26, 1937, his time card 
was missing from the timerack. At 
the desk he was informed by the 
clerk, ‘‘Your brother is out. You 
are as good as gone.’ When Onnela 
asked if he would be blacklisted in 
the shops, the clerk told him that 
he ,would not be if he quit. He 
then asked to be cleared out and the 
clerk filled out a slip which Onnela 
did not see. 

George Onnela testified that sub- 
sequent to the commencement of the 
hearing he had heard Prokop state 
that all of the seven men whose 
discharges are now being considered 
were efficient workmen and that the 
‘reason for their discharge was their 
union activities. 


Objects to Vigilantes 


Clifford E. Sheldon commenced 
working for the respondent in 1926 
and continued until his discharge on 
March 15, 1937. During that period 
he had been promoted to the position 
of a minor foreman in the trimming 
section of the body department at 
the River Rouge plant, a post which 
he held at the time of his dismissal. 
He testified that he had often been 
commended for his work and was on 
very satisfactory terms with his su- 
periors. He had been given an in- 
Crease in pay in January 1937, and at 
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the time of his discharge was earning 
$8.80 a day. 

Early: in March 1937, Ray De 
Clerque, the superintendent of the 
body department, assigned Sheldon 
the task of organizing a vigilante 
group to handle any union trouble 
which might arise in the department. 
Sheldon objected vigorously to this 
assignment and made it quite evident 
that he was carrying it out only 
under protest. Shortly after report- 
ing for work on March 15, Sheldon 
was ordered to call out his men and 
have them patrol the aisles. Later 
in the same day he was called to De 
Clerque’s desk and, after being ques- 
tioned at length concerning his views 
on the U. A. W., discharged. In dis- 
charging him, De Clerque said, 
“Well, Cliff, I have got to fire you. 
I have to fire you for not being on the 
job.” De Clerque then added, 
“Keep your chin up. This will be 
all right. We will get this straight- 
ened out.’’ De Clerque evaded tell- 
ing him the real reason for his dis- 
charge. However, Everett Gwynn, 
his immediate foreman, told Sheldon 
that he believed someone had told a 
union story concerning him. 

Sheldon was not a member of the 
U. A. W. at the time of his discharge. 
However, he had often expressed the 
opinion to other foremen that it was 
a good thing for the average work- 


man. 





Methods Developed for Maintaining a Running 
Knowledge of the Reactions of Employees to 





the Way Company Policies are Carried Out. 


How to Learn 


Worker Attitudes 


jobs of the personnel officer 

today is keeping track of the 
attitudes of employees towards vari- 
ous management policies, changes in 
practices, and towards what may be 
called social trends. 

This is doubly important on union- 
ized properties, because of the tend- 
encies which are inherent in organiza- 
tions of workers. 

One primary aim of unions, which 
grows in strength as time passes, is to 
destroy the loyalty of employees to 
the company, and to build up a 
loyalty to the union. This trend 
must be very carefully controlled by 
management, and never permitted to 
develop to the extent the union 
wants. If strongly developed col- 
lective bargaining agreements _be- 
come very difficult to negotiate, the 
company may have to give way to 


Pi one of the most important 
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unreasonable demands to avoid a 
stoppage of work, working relations 
between men and supervisors become 
almost impossible, and morale disap- 
pears with consequent restriction of 
output, sabotage, etc. 

This loyalty factor can only be 
controlled on the basis of a sound 
understanding of the attitudes of 
workers. 


Aid in Collective Bargaining 


The second value in a knowledge of 
employee viewpoints is the aid it 
gives in collective bargaining. Em- 
ployees are very much like voters 
today. They want more of the good 
things of life, but don’t know exactly 
what. The political leaders promise 
they will get the voters certain 
things which they the leaders select. 
That is what union leaders seeking 
reelection do too. But it is always 

















possible for an informed employer to 
refuse a demand that will be unduly 
onerous to the company and to sub- 
stitute for it one less expensive or 
inconvenient, and yet which will 
satisfy the employees just as well. 

But to be able to do this he must 
know what employee wants are, or 
be so informed of their ideas that he 
can have more knowledge of his 
employees than the leaders have. 
And that is not too hard. 

Finally it is highly desirable that 
an employer should know the atti- 
tudes of his men towards various 
social trends. What are their views 
on incorporation of unions, or on 
health insurance, on wages and hours 
legislation, etc. 

It seems to be natural for employers 
to have strong opinions for and 
against these various matters. But 
in the past because they have not 
sensed when it was wise, because of 
public sentiment to drop their oppo- 
sition, realize the inevitability of leg- 
islation, and then go ahead and aid 
in making the legislation as good as 
possible, they are now faced with 
very difficult enactments to work 
under. 

Employer policy in the matter of 
unemployment insurance and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act are cases 
in point. 

How are employee attitudes to be 
guaged? 


Through Line Organization 


The most elementary and common- 
sense method is for operating execu- 
tives, supervisors, and the whole line 
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organization to be so built that infor- 
mation freely passes up and down in 
an undistorted form. 

This is still possible in small com- 
panies with not over a thousand em- 
ployees, but even in these some 
deliberate organization should be set 
up, such as a pyramid meeting plan. 
According to this plan, the chief 
executive meets with his department 
heads, generally on Monday morning, 
and discusses freely with them vari- 
ous operating and labor relations 
problems that have come up in the 
past week, and are anticipated during 
the immediate future. Following the 
meeting, each department head meets 
with his immediate subordinates, and 
they discuss matters which affect 
them in a narrower sense. Each 
such subordinate then has his meet- 
ing with his foremen, straw bosses or 
whoever else may be under him. 

In this way the insulations are 
broken down, and there is reasonably 
free knowledge of what is going on. 

Another method which is generally 
pursued in these smaller companies is 
for the high executives to deliber- 
ately leave their desks, and circulate 
through the plant. It is often found 
that when the chief executive does 
this he sees and hears so many things, 
that he would like to keep in closer 
touch with, that he immediately 
proceeds to set up some more refined 
or organized method of keeping in 
touch. 

It is safe to say that all large com- 
panies today have some organized 
means of keeping in touch with their 
employee attitudes to supplement or 

































take the place of information that 
comes up through the line organiza- 
tion. 


Reports of Meetings Analyzed 


One method developed by a very 
large company many years ago, in 
connection with its employee repre- 
sentation plan, and still retained is to 
have very full reports made of all 
meetings with employee delegates 
and to have these sent in by branch 
managers to head office. 

There each month the reports are 
carefully studied and analyzed by 
personnel officers specially assigned 
to the job. A digest is prepared, 
showing the high spots, pressures 
being exerted by employees, and 
changes in those pressures. This 
digest is circulated among high execu- 
tives in the company. 

No matters of company policy, that 
will in the remotest manner affect 
employees, are changed without refer- 
ence to this wealth of material, and 
often special analyses of these meet- 
ing reports are made when changes in 
policy are contemplated. 

This plan has not been solely a 
means by which top executives have 
kept in touch with employees. Branch 
managers have been given full author- 
ity to negotiate with their employees, 
within the broad limits of company 
policies. But because they know 
that records of their meetings are 
going into head office, they have 
been stimulated to so develop their 
industrial relations policies that there 
is a minimum of contentious matters 
brought up. The conduct of the 
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meetings also has shown that these 
executives are well aware of the atti- 
tudes of the employees represented, 
and skilful in the art of negotiating. 

These meeting reports have been 
further used in executive training 
courses, and have also become an 
important factor in considering pro- 
motions and transfers of executives. 

Though the full use of this plan has 
enabled the companies concerned to 
do outstanding jobs in both labor 
and public relations, few companies 
have followed their example. 


Objections to This Method 


The usually expressed objections 
are that the laborious keeping of 
huge files of past happenings is un- 
necessary, that labor relations prob- 
lems are in the future, and you can’t 
tell from what employees asked for 
last week what they are going to 
demand next week. This is a mis- 
taken notion, for a study of these 
and other records show very plainly 
that employee attitudes, and the 
demands that follow these attitudes, 
develop quite slowly. We know it 
as a psychological fact also. It is 
therefore quite possible to know 
ahead of time what employees are 
likely to come in for, and the degree 
of pressure they are likely to exert. 

It follows obviously that it is also 
possible for management by educa- 
tional or other means to head off 
demands that will be too inconven- 
ient. 

Apart from these direct uses the 
understanding of employee psychol- 
ogy which top management gets, and 
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the collateral high standard of lower 
executive direction of personnel prac- 
tices would be hard to obtain in any 
other way. 


Periodic Audits 


Instead of a continuous study of 
the reports of negotiating meetings 
with employees, the National Elec- 
tric Manufacturers Association has 
advocated the making of periodic 
studies or audits of labor relations. 

The Personnel Journal gave an 
example of such an audit in the 
February, 1937 issue. The company 
then studied took no steps to improve 
its collective bargaining practices 
and was organized by the CIO last 
summer. 

Such periodic audits have been 
made during recent years of four 
companies, all of which have been 
unionized some by CIO and some 
before CIO was formed. In all cases 
there were stoppages of work. 

But so far as is known audits of 
this nature have not been used by 
industry. While theoretically use- 
ful, their use so far has been confined 
to outside students of industrial psy- 
chology and labor relations. They 
enable such students to know which 
companies are likely to have labor 
trouble, and the approximate date 
at which organization will take 
place. Ascaseexamples of non-logical 
psychology, about which nothing 
can be done, they are first class mate- 
rial for student classes. 

Both these methods depend upon 
the study and interpretation of nego- 
tiating conferences with organized 


employees. But there are those who 
believe that it is necessary to supple- 
ment knowledge gained from this 
source by direct contact with em- 
ployees. Methods of direct contact 
will next be outlined. 


Questionnaire Method 


The questionnaire method has been 
used somewhat, and because of its 
simplicity, and inexpensiveness is 
most likely to be the favored method 
in getting employee views. The 
popularity of Gallup's Institute of 
Public Opinion, and of the General 
Motors Consumers Research Depart- 
ment, and other developments in 
consumer research incline one to this 
opinion. 

In questionnaires workers may be 
asked to express directly by a Yes or 
No answer to specific questions, their 
views on management policies such 
as profit sharing, wage payment 
methods, layoffs, vacations, etc. Or 
the questions may include more gen- 
eralized ones which attempt to find 
out what the employee thinks about 
the company, as to whether it makes 
too much profit, whether it does all 
it can to regularize employment, or 
whether it does less for the men than 
labor unions do. 

Questions of these types are severely 
criticized by some social psycholo- 
gists, because the worker is reacting 
to a key word, and there is no way of 
knowing which meaning of the word 
employees had in mind when replying. 

There are plenty of evidences of 
this in some questions that are put to 
employee vote, at the suggestion of 





management to solve a negotiating 
problem, when it is thought to be a 
matter of indifference to management 
which way the employees want it. 
Time and time again employee dele- 
gates refuse to accept the result of 
the vote, saying that the employees 
misunderstood the intent of the vote, 
and would vote differently if they 
thought something different. And 
often when the matter is more fully 
explained employees reverse their 
answers to questions. 


Hersey Improvement 


Hersey attempts to overcome this 
difficulty by having employees rate 
company policies and practices stated 
in broad terms, such as Safety, Wage 
methods, etc.,asto whether the em- 
ployee thinks they are well carried 
out, of most importance, of least 
importance and which are the most 
irritating. He then tabulates his 
results by divisions and sections, and 
makes an analysis of these data. 

This seems to give him an excellent 
basis upon which to make further 
studies, as to why the workers voted 
as they did. In this sense his ques- 
tionnaires are not intended as giving 
final answers to questions about em- 
ployee attitudes, but to point in the 
direction of matters which require 
study and interpretation. As sucha 
first step in getting at worker atti- 
tudes it appears to be very valuable. 

And in so far as he keys his results 
right into the section, under each 
supervisor, his results are such that 
they can be directly used in supervisory 
training, transfers and promotion. 
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In carrying this method to the 
extent of quantitatively rating the 
supervisor on the basis of the results, 
Hersey seems to have overdone the 
quantitative side of his investiga- 
tions. For many of the matters upon 
which employees express unfavorable 
opinions are matters of company 
policy lying outside the authority 
of the supervisor. It is not quite a 
sufficient answer to say that, even so, 
it is the job of the supervisor to so 
explain it to the employees that they 
accept something that is apparently 
wrong. For the supervisor may be 
convinced that it is wrong, and it 
is a question whether he should be 
blamed for refusing to give up his 
own opinion, as to the need for 
changing a company policy, and for 
letting the employees know that 
he thinks the matter ought to be 
changed. That might have the effect 
of destroying the initiative of the 
foreman. In this aspect of his work 
Hersey seems to be in danger of 
putting the foreman in a quantitative 
strait jacket. 

However, if this quantitative rating 
of foremen is omitted, Hersey seems 
to have developed a fairly simple, and 
probably readily acceptable method 
of getting at employee attitudes. 


Direct Contact With Worker 


But whatever the initial approach, 
through paper, work may be, it is 
necessary in the final analysis to 
directly contact the worker, and 
talk to him personally. There are 
those who believe that in the end 
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you save time, and get most accurate 
results by going to the worker first. 

Perhaps Whiting Williams was 
one of the first exponents of this 
point of view in its respectable as- 
pects. But, as a single individual, 
in large corporations he can only 
contact a small sample of workers, 
and it is difficult for him to make 
other than periodic spot checks. 

In order to keep their finger con- 
tinuously on the pulse of employee 
feelings, there are those who advocate 
the continuous personal interviewing 
of employees by specially trained 
interviewers. These men would be 
specialists in social psychology, and 
possibly social anthropology, and 
also have a practical understanding of 
shop matters. 

These are difficult specifications 
for interviewers to fill, and so as far 
as possible the interviewing organ- 
ization must be balanced by continu- 
ous training, and conferences. 

In the working of this plan, the 
interviewer, who is not a line man, 
and who is not in the ordinary 
administrative division of the per- 
sonnel department, is mostly on the 
floor of the division to which he is 
assigned. He operates by selecting a 
worker initially at random, taking 
him over into a quiet corner and 
quietly talking with him. 


This is a Process 


In the course of the conversation 
he does not attempt to draw the 
worker out on any subject, or to lead 
him to talk about certain special 
company matters. 


He tries to get 


the man talking, and then lets the 
conversation drift wherever it goes. 
Presumably, in view of the fact that 
the interview takes place in the plant, 
on company time by a company 
employee, there is a natural tendency 
for plant matters to be talked of most, 
though family affairs are not objected 
to in any way, if that is what the 
employee wants to talk about. 

The individual opinions, suspi- 
cions, prejudices and fears of the 
individual employee, per se, are not 
presumably regarded as of prime 
importance. But with a close daily 
acquaintance with all the employees 
in a department, and with their 
supervisors, the interviewer begins 
to know all the undercurrents, rela- 
tionships, and understandings and 


misunderstandings which underlie 
the sentiments and attitudes of em- 
ployees. 


Apparently the greatest care has 
to be exercised in this type of work, 
even to the extent of deliberately 
cutting off from operating executives 
in intermediate levels, means of be- 
coming formally acquainted with the 
results being obtained. 

This is a little hard to understand, 
except upon the assumption that no 
results in the ordinary sense of the 
term are being obtained, but that a 
process is going on in the working 
levels of the organization which 
automatically has its effects higher 
up, and throughout the organization, 
through the ordinary line channels. 

It is hard to see what this process 
is, unless it be an easing of the ten- 
sions and conflicts, real and im- 





aginary that always exist among 
workers, and between workers and 
representatives of management. 

It is also possible that this attitude 

study cannot be keyed into the line 
organization, until a similar job of 
interviewing is done up and down the 
line. 
« This plan comes nearer to the con- 
cept of some of the developments of 
the distant future, when more execu- 
tives seriously try to exercise business 
statesmanship in some form of indus- 
trial democracy. 


Interviews by the Line 


Another plan that is being tried 
is to have operating line officials 
periodically interview employees, to 
determine their desires, feelings and 
attitudes. 

The plan is rather severely criti- 
cized by psychologists on the grounds 
that an amateur interviewer in a 
biassed position, such as an operating 
man, cannot possibly get a straight 
view of the employee motivations. 
The latest reports of the plan were 
that some trouble is being experi- 
enced on this account. 

The one feature that characterizes 
most of these plans is that there is 
some sort of specialist guiding the 
work, and making necessary inter- 
pretations. 


Industrial Spies 


It is unfortunate that this essay 
must end on a sour note. But no 
discussion of methods adopted by 
industry to ascertain employee views 
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would be complete without including 
the use of industrial spies. 

About the only thing that can be 
said about it is that espionage in 
various forms, the paid spy, the G. 
man, the stool pigeon, the common 
informer, the crawler, and the gossip 
occur in all organizations, in all 
walks of life, and in all branches of 
society. It is as universal and as 
unpleasant as some other aspects of 
human life. 

There is therefore no reason to 
expect that espionage has been, or 
ever will be absent from industrial 
organizations. It is said that with 
the conclusion of recent investiga- 
tions the cruder forms will disappear 
from public view, but anticipated 
that industrial espionage will con- 
tinue in use. Personnel men might 
well, however, use their best en- 
deavors to discourage the more objec- 
tionable forms, and to develop a more 
intelligent use of spy information. 

A selected list of articles appearing 
in the Personnel Journal, dealing with 
these methods is appended. 


What Labor is Thinking, by Edwin M. Chamberlin, 
October, 1935. 

Leadership to Ensure Collaboration, by F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger, March, 1936. 

Workers as Individuals, by Charles S. Slocombe, 
November, 1936. 

Reactions of Employees, Panel Discussion, January, 
1937. 

On John Lewis's Prospect List, by Charles S. Slo- 
combe, February, 1937. 

Meet C.I.O. on Its Own Ground, by Charles S. 
Slocombe, May, 1937. 

Employees Rate Plant Policies, by Rex. B. Hersey, 
September, 1937. 

Psychology in Industry, by Richard S. Schultz, 
December, 1937. 





